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WHEN FOUND— 


ICKENS’S grave in Westminster Abbey was covered with floral 
tributes on the 7th of last month. amongst which was the usual 
wreath of ivy leaves and geraniums from the Dickens Fellowship. 
* * * * * 

A series of interesting articles is appearing in The Bolton Times on 
~ The Old Penny Romances and their Writers,” by John James Wilson. 
The first, in the issue of January 28th, was devoted to G. W. M. Reynolds 
whose “ Pickwick Abroad ” is accepted as the best of the many books 
inspired by Dickens's immortal work, of which it is a continuation. 
Mr. Wilson has much to say about it from a bibliographical point of 
view and presents many facts regarding its success, and the reason it 
came to be written. He quotes from Reynolds’s letter to the novelist 
in which he said: * that if the talented ‘Boz’ had not thought of 
taking Mr. Pickwick and his friends on a continental tour it was not 
his (Reynolds’s) fault. The field was open to him had he tkought of 
<loing so, and as he had so successfully traced the great Mr. Pickwick’s 
adventures in England he should have continued them abroad. As he 
had neglected to do this it was Mr. Reynolds’s destiny to take them 
on the continent himself. and execute the pleasing task of. putting in 
order and compiling the narrative.” There seems to have been no reply 


from Dickens to this extraordinary letter and we don’t wonder at it. 
* * * * * 


There is no doubt that * Pickwick Abroad ” was the most successful 
and ambitious of the plagiaristic continuations of The Prckwick 
Papers. It appeared in the Monthly Magazine of which Reynolds was 
the editor, and was illustrated by Alfred Crowquill who had already 
worked the Pickwick * mine ” by issuing “extra ” plates for that book 
during its original publication. When * Pickwick Abroad” was ulti- 
mately issued as a book, another artist, John Phillips, was entrusted 
with some of the pictures and the title page bore the names of both 
artists as supplying the steel plates, as well as that of Bonner, who was 
responsible for the wood-cuts. The critics of the time spoke in very 
favourable terms of the book, but we doubt if it finds many readers 
to-day. Reynolds wrote some fifty other stories most of which are 
now entirely forgotten. However, Mr. Wilson's article makes curiously 
illuminating reading in so far as it reflects the fashion in readers and 
writers of a bygone period. 

* * * * co 

The Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier who died on the 17th of February in 
his 79th year numbered amongst his personal friends many of the 
leading lights of the Victorian era, among whom may be mentioned 
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Dickens, Thackeray and Sir Henry Irving. He was an out-and-out 
admirer of Dickens, as our readers know on the evidence of the many 
articles he has contributed to our pages. For twenty-three years 
he was Rector of Netley Abbey and on September 26th, 1914, cele- 
brated his golden wedding. His interest in the Fellowship was very 
pronounced. He lent his aid and enthusiasm in the founding of the 
Winchester Branch, of which he was President, and last year tried to 
form one in Bournemouth. 

Mr. Chevalier’s contributions to The Dickensian date back to 1306 
and have been on such varying subjects as *‘ Dickens and Christianity,” 
‘Shakespeare and Dickens,” “Dickens Felicity of Speech,” “ A 
Surreptitious Supper.” ‘‘ Charles Dickens at Gore House,” and “ ‘ The 
Antiquary ’ and © Pickwick.’”’ In 1913 we published a trilogy from 
his pen on * The Holly Tree,” * A Bloom of Scarlet Geranium,” and 
“ The Ivy Green’: whilst since the war broke out the three following 
articles by him dealing with it in relation to the novelist have appeared 
in our pages: ~ Breakers of Peace and the Peacemakers,” ‘‘ Peace 
has its Victories,’ and * When the War is Over,” the latter in the 
January issue this year. He was genial and large hearted, and the 
loss to our readers of so valued a contributor, great as it is, will be as 
nothing to the loss of so fine, good natured and honest an Englishman 
his friends will sustain. 

*% * * = 7 

An article appeared in Votes for Women on January 21st, entitled, 
“Was Dickens a Suffragist ?’ by the Rev. Cyril Isherwood, who does 
not actually answer the question. If Dickens were living to-day we 
do not doubt that he would have favoured certain views propounded 
by those working in the interest of the women movement. But in 
the illustrations from Dickens’s books used to present his case, Mr. 
Isherwood is not convincing. Mrs. Bumble, Sally Brass, Mrs. Jellyby 
and Susan Nipper are the characters he holds up in exemplification of 
his theory. Certainly Susan Nipper’s husband said on one occasion : 
‘“‘ Nobody but myself can tell what the capacity of that woman’s mind 
is. If ever the rights of women, and all that kind of thing, are properly 
attended to, it will be through her powerful intellect.” But did Mr. 
Toots know enough about “that woman’s mind” at that moment 
(the wedding party) to constitute himself a proper judge ? Mr. Isher- 
wood is satisfied that Susan Nipper was “a Suffragist in practice if 
. not in theory,” and suggests that it is such ‘ powerful intellects ”’ 
as hers that have done such magnificent work in enlightening and edu- 
cating women during the last ten years. 

* * * * * 

The house in which Charles Dickens was born at Portsmouth was 
in imminent danger of destruction by fire on the morning of February 
12th. A large residence that adjoins the historic building was com- 
pletely destroyed, and the firemen were working for over two hours on 
the roof of the novelist’s house before it was out of danger. Luckily 
the historic building escaped practically undamaged.—TuE Epiror. 
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ANENT A DICKENS SHOW 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 


4% was on a public seat not far from the picture palace that I spied 
him. A limp, inert, huddled up figure he was, apparently 
possessed by a spirit of deep dejection. At intervals he emitted 
moans pitiable to hear. I had walked past him, but in some concern 
I stopped short, retraced my steps, and asked him what was the matter. 
With an effort he seemed to switch his gaze from beholding unseen 
things, and slowly took me in. 

I repeated my question. 

“The matter!” he cried, a sudden wild look coming into his eyes, 
and then broke into a mirthless laugh. ‘“‘ The matter! ... Ho, 
ho! Ha, ha!... The matter, indeed! Oh, nothing—nothing to 
speak of. I have merely been to see—It.”’ 

He threw a wealth of scorn into this “It,” and pointed a venomed 
finger at the picture palace. 

“Oh I see,” I remarked, scanning the posters outside the theatre 
with some interest; “‘ you have been to see ‘ The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood’ on the film.” I looked at him narrowly. “ You don’t happen | 
by any chance to be a Dickens enthusiast ? ”’ 

** That’s just what I am,” he replied forlornly, “ just a poor Dickens 
enthusiast with a silly weakness for seeing his Dickens done on the 
film. ...” ‘* Sometimes,” he added apologetically, “they do him 
rather well.” 

* And other times they don’t,’ I said; “I understand. A Dickens 
enthusiast wants to be rather cautious as to the Dickens versions he 
sees either on the stage or at the cinema. He is apt to get nasty 
shocks. Is this, by any chance, the version of Drood, in connection 
with which a prize is being offered for the best criticism ? ” 

‘“‘ Maybe it is,” he returned. ‘‘ But nothing is said on the bills about 
any prize. Perhaps it’s another version. But supposing it’s the same, 
I ask you as a sensible person how could anybody criticise what’s 
beneath criticism ?” 

“T give it up,” I answered; “ask another.” 

But all he did was to start rocking himself slowly to and fro as if 


in pain. 
“The thing’s wrong all through,” he began presently in a sort of 
moaning recitative. ‘‘ Wrong period to start with. Coaching instead 


of Early Railway. Wrong dresses. Wrong scenes, or right scenes 
mixed up wrong. Wrong murders, wrong vaults, wrong weirs, wrong 
hags, wrong Grewgious, Mrs. Tope a comic landlady, and no Durdles 
at all, wrong people marry wrong people, wrong, wrong, wrong every 
road. Call it a Dickens play, why it’s a Dickens nightmare! Then 
Jasper! Why, I’d walk miles and miles to see a properly whiskered 
Jasper, but ”—here he looked up fiercely—‘ they will not give him his 
whiskers. Always he is palmed off wrong on a credulous public. 
Bits of lads, slips of girls, that haven't read their Drood, have to go 
through life in consequence believing Jasper a smooth-faced clean- 
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shaven fellow. It makes me that wild. A crying scandal it is. It 
wants putting down by Parliament or something. It do really. 

‘* T don’t say but that Tom Terriss who takes the part of Jasper does 
him well enough. ’Tain’t his fault that Jasper is revealed to us as a 
sort of chronic victim to the jumps. Drood plays it low down on him, 
yousee. Instead of staying properly murdered as a decent body should, 
Drood keeps bobbing up alive, like an impudent jack-in-the-box. 
Poor Jasper can’t get a quiet five minutes at his organ but there is the 
murdered Drood standing at his elbow saying he’s alive. Naturally 
the thing gets on the man’s nerves. Developes concertina legs he does, 
like a cove in a comic drawing. No delicacy about Drood, y’see. For 
poor Jasper can’t even get a chatty three minutes with his girl in the 
garden scene, but Drood must needs step out from behind a bush. 
Spoil-sport, that’s what I call him. Evidently his parents didn’t pay 
the tuppence extra at Drood’s school. 

‘* Things get to such a pitch that presently Jasper gets a-thinking 
as how he'll have to murder Drood all over again. Putting the poor 
man to a lot of trouble it is—all for nothing, too. First time he drowns 
Drood at the weir, second time he just catches him one over the head 
with a candlestick in the cathedral while the vergers are looking another 
way. But ’tain’t no good ; the avengers is on the track led by Datcherv 
and the Opium Woman, the latter not old but merely a young person 
with her hair down, consequence of being ruined by Jasper in the past 
and taught by him to smoke opium. A grand finale of the gate-house 
being burnt down winds up the pantomime—the film folks being that 
hard put to it to get rid of Jasper. General rally o1 citizens and for 
Gawd’s sake let’s get on to the next show! .... Ohmy!” 

“Has the piece no good points at all ?”’ I asked. 

“J’ll allow two or three of the characters are well done,” he answered. 
Neville Landless, for instance, looks the part exact, just the right tint 
of dark in his skin.” 

‘“And Helena?” I queried. ‘Has she got the right Oriental 
tint 2” 

He shook his head. ~ It’s dispensed with altogether in her case. 
You see,” he said with a cunning twinkle in his eye, “‘ she has to play 
Datchery and it wouldn’t do.” 

“ Aha,” exclaimed I, “ Dickens would certainly have followed suit 
and dispensed with the dark tint too, if he had only known she had 
to play Datchery. Poor Charles Dickens, we can only pity his ignorance 
in the matter.” 

For a moment a wan smile flickered on the lips of my friend, the 
enthusiast. “* There’s a lot of silly stuff,’ he went on, “* sandwiched 
in about Neville Landless and prison.” 

“ But surely,” I remarked, “if Drood gets into this mechanical 
habit of turning up alive, the aspersions of murder cast on Neville are 
very quickly dispelled ? ” 

“Are they!” he retorted derisively, *‘ that’s all you know about 
it! You don’t charge a man with murder on the film for nothing. 
Neville is incarcerated in the deepest dungeon above the castle moat - 
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Escapes he does of course—it’s a sort of natural law of the cinema 
world that where there’s a prison there is always an escape from it, 
lets himself down from his window by the good old rope that heroes 
in his case always find lying about their cells. According to the well- 
known custom of our local prisons in England, a giddy sniper in the 
person of a warder with a loaded rifle is stationed on the roof ready to 
pick off the runaways as they go. Bang, bang, bang ! goes the sniper, 
but Neville is already off and away across country with a string of 
armed warders at his heels. More bang, bang, bang! (Always drag in 
‘chase’ pictures where possible, and be blowed to your author, is the 
motto of your up-to-date filmist.) Neville strikes lucky though, 
jumps into a carriage bearing Rosa to London, dives under the seat— 
* Oh, there’s nobody here, Mr. Policeman’ says she as innocent as 
anything, pursuers naturally fall back baffled, grinding their teeth 
with rage, and triumphantly she produces the poor fugitive as a prize 
packet to Grewgious in town, berless you my cheyildren, on with the 
dance, let joy be unconfined !_ Don’t let us talk of a decline of drama. 
in England when such stirring scenes obtain.” 

* M’yes.”” I said, “* one must admit there’s a certain quality of dash 
in them—” 

“There is,” he returned tersely: “ Balder-dash.”’ 


SYDNEY CARTON 
By ERNEST A. CARR 


rV\HE tumbrils halt ‘mid the howling throng 
That hungers to see us die. 

Courage, my sister! °’Tis not for long. 

Turn your wan gaze from this scene of wrong 
Up to the quiet sky. 


Never heed, though the harpies scream 
And the deafening tambours roll. 

This bitter hour is a passing dream : 

Naught is real, of the things that seem, 
Save only God and the soul. 


See, ’tis your summons His steps to trace 
Who the dark pathway trod. 

The cords must hinder a close embrace, 

But I kiss your tear-dimmed, smiling face 
Ere you ascend—to God. 


My turn? The end that crowns all is nigh. 
Lucie! I have played my part. 
I mount the red platform steadfastly : 
Life’s failure ends in Death’s victory. 
Love has redeemed me—how sweet to die, 
Dying for you, dear heart ! 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 
A FEW RANDOM REMARKS 
‘By A. E. BROOKES CROSS 


A RECENT re-perusal of Martin Chuzzlewit has once more estab- 

lished in my mind the delusion that the most lately read Dickens 
nove! is the best. The fact that any such idea is manifestly absurd 
does not in the least disturb my belief that I am not alone in succumbing 
to its influence. However, despite this fanciful conviction, I purpose 
to stultify myself by a few random and trifling murmurs of discontent. 

Much might be, and no doubt has been, written in respect of the 
illustrations alone, reference being intended solely to the original 
“ Phiz”’ pictures, which carry with them the author’s approval or, 
at any rate, sanction. Within the limits of a short article it is not 
possible to more than mention a few of these. 

While admitting that the illustrations on the whole are among the 
best that Phiz contributed to the novels, we find here and there a lack 
of co-operation between artist and author. Take as an example the 
first one, ‘“ Meekness of Mr. Pecksmiff and his charming daughters ”’ ; 
Tom Pinch appears in variegated apparel consisting, as to its essentials, 
of dark coat, light trousers and striped waistcoat, while the text states 
that he was * drest in a snuff-coloured suit.” In this picture, and a later 
one in chapter VI., representing the living parlour of the Pecksnifis, are 
shown the “ portrait by Spiller and bust by Spoker,” which Pecksniff 
states in chapter V. are in the “little room of state’ or best parlour. 
Moreover in the only drawing of the latter apartment (chapter IV.), the 
portrait and bust are absent. Incidentally we are given to understand 
in chapter V., when Pecksniff is showing Martin over the house, that 
the two parlours are opposite to one another as we should exnect in a 
double-fronted house, but elsewhere the living room is described as 
the back parlow. 

There is, however, a more momentous point arising out of the first 
plate, namely, the drawing of the features of the two daughters, par- 
ticularly those of Mercy Pecksniff. Compare the drawing in this respect 
with the illustration “‘ Mr. Jonas Chuzzlewit entertains his cousins ”’ 
(chapter XI.), glancing in passing at the gargoyle-like face of Mercy 
in the illustration ““M. Todgers and the Pecksniffs call upon Miss 
Pinch,” and then note the really beautiful face and figure of Mercy. 
the bride, on her return from her honeymoon in chapter XXVI. From 
this point, with slight variation, Mercy remains more or less unchanged, 
while Charity’s features throughout the book fluctuate between plain 
and very plain. This change is quite as great as the change in the 
character and attributes of the ‘* Merry ’un”’ but there is less excuse 
for artist than for author. Even the Mrs. Lupin by the bedside of old 
Chuzzlewit is not the alert and jolly mistress of the “ Blue Dragon ”’ 
of our imagination. ' 

Turning to the text, early in chapter IV. we read :— 


“That worthy man, Mr. Pecksniff .... withdrew to his own 
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home and remained there three whole days, not so much as gaging 


out for a walk beyond the boundaries of his own garden... . 
Mark what follows in the next paragraph. 


‘** During the whole of this interval he (Mr. Pecksniff) haunted the 
‘ Dragon’ at all times and seasons in the day and night.” 


As the second idea is followed up in the rest of the chapter, it would 
appear that Dickens abandoned the idea contained in the earlier 
paragraph and omitted ta delete or amend it. It seems strange, how- 
ever, that the slip should have passed in all editions. 

I have alluded to the transformation in the character of the younger 
Miss Pecksniff as others have in the case of Mr. Pickwick, but there is 
another of no less importance, namely that of Tom Pinch. It will be 
remembered how delighted the dear fellow was when he journeyed to 
Salisbury to meet young Martin, how he purchased from an itinerant 
vendor “‘a pocket knife with seven blades in it and not a cut among 
them’? and how he wondered in what direction the underground 
caverns might be where the bank kept its money, and stood rooted with 
awe when a sallow gentleman with long dark hair emerged from the 
theatre and told a boy to run home to his lodgings and bring down his 
broadsword. These and many other brilliant touches visualise for us the 
real Tom, but it seems a question whether he could utter some of the 
speeches put into his mouth in later stages of the story, for example, 
his indignation with the brass-founder’s family at Camberwell or more 
particularly his diatribe to John Westlock on advertisements in Chapter 
XXXVI. We have here a true humourist speaking, one gifted with a 
real sense of humouz, indeed, Dickens himself, but, I submit, not Tom 
Pinch, whom I conceive to have been somewhat lacking in that 
quality. 

The conduct of a story, the action in which is carried on in several 
places simultaneously, calls for the greatest care in the chronological 
order or sequence, and there is an important instance where this care 
seems to have failed in this novel. On the evening of the day upon 
which Jonas attempts to escape from England, he starts with Tigg for 
Salisbury while Tom and Ruth Pinch dine with Westlock. The 
following evening Tom Pinch goes to Todgers’s (as a matter of fact in 
the preceding chapter he announces his intention of rising early and 
proceeding thither in the morning) and then on to Jonas’s where he has 
tea. Jonas arrives in the midst of the festivities despite the fact that 
he only arrived at Salisbury in the early morning, and is about this 
time dining with Pecksniff and Tigg at the “Dragon”! Does not this 
prove the worthlessness of the theories advanced in support of those 
solutions of the Drood mystery based on sequence of events or 
chronological exactness of movement of certain of Dickens's characters? 
Had we been required to prove the movements of Jonas antecedent to 
the murder from a partially written story we should have been faced 
with conclusions wholly erroneous. ' 

And now for one or two observations of a general character. When 
old Martin Chuzzlewit selects Pecksniff as his dupe he indicates (chapter 
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X.) his reasons, which Pecksniff in his cupidity and vanity fails to- 
realise :— 


“That to mark my contempt of the rabble whom I despise, I 
chose from them the very worst ..... and enriched him at the cost 
of all the rest. That, after casting about for the means of a punish- 
ment which should rankle in the bosoms of these kites the most, I 
devised this scheme...... BF 


Now turn to the denunciation of Pecksniff in chapter LII., for 
corroboration, if any be needed, and compare old Martin’s motive 
with that of Miss Havisham in Great Expectations in electing Pip, a 
lad of humblest origin, to appear as her heir for the mortification of her 
relations. Again, compare the marked similarity of old Martin’s 
attitude in professing to be an ogre, while in reality a benevolent old 
gentleman, with that of Boffin in Our Mutual Friend and with Micawber 
when he apparently goes over to the enemy, Heep. Other instances of 
Dickens’s fondness for certain themes, as for instance the “ watched 
by the dead ” idea of which the book last mentioned furnishes the best 
known example, will occur to readers, but are outside the scope of the 
present paper. 

While not pretending to be more than the title indicates, these per- 
sonal observations are set forth in the hope of provoking discussion. 
Whatever blemishes there may be here and there Martin Chuzzlewit 
still remains a glorious book, and for the sake of Mark Tapley alone, to 
say nothing of Pecksniff and the American scenes, must hold high rank 
among the novels. At the risk of running counter to others, 1 
should prefer Mrs. Gamp were her conversation not quite so redolent 
of her calling, a calling which the author seemed to relish so keenly. 


THE DISCOVERY OF DICKENS 


dee following funnyism appeared in the German comic paper. 

“ Simplicissimus ”’ recently :— 

By exploding a mine the British managed to capture a small portion 
of a German trench near Lille and a dozen of our “ field greys ”’ were 
taken prisoners. Some hours later they were examined by a colonel. 

When it came to his turn Under-Officer F who spoke English 
fluently was surprised to see the colonel turning over the pages of a 
copy of The Pickwick Papers in English that must have been taken 
from his haversack. The colonel held the book under F ’s nose, 
and the following exchange took place :— 

“ How did you come by this book? You stole it from one of our 
dead ?” 

“No. I got the book from home.” 

“Why didn’t they send you a German book ? ” 

“ Because I wanted to read something of Dickens for a change.” 

“Why do you read English books? Are you a tutor?” 

“No. Pm a barrister. I read it for recreation.” 

‘When people want recreation they play football; that’s better. 
But who is Dickens ? ” 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
. CXXXV. 
HEN the world was something younger, 
By a hundred years or so, 
There came a man from the people. 
Aflame with the golden glow 
Of a rare, transcendent genius 
Which was viven that he might hold 
His gift for vood of his fellows 
And the glory of life unfold. 


THE THREE PIGEONS, BRENTFORD 


See page 32 ef our February numbe, 


Photo by T. W. Tyrrell 


And as he looked around him. 
The world in its same old way 

Was laughing. weeping and spending. 
In sunshine or shadows grey. 

He saw the sheen of the colours 
On-the canvas of life outspread. 

“Tl sing the song of its beauty 
And tell of its sorrows ” he said. 


He heard the cry of the children. 
The wail of Giant Despair . 
Saw plunder and shame and misery 
Polluting the landscape fair. 
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And his soul grew hot within him ; 
At the cruelty and the crime. 

He rose, in his might, to slay them, 
Great Champion of his time. 


And he took the weapons to fight them, 
Stern Pity and Passionate Scorn, 
That in the rush of his onslaught 
The foe might be overborne. 
But as he buckled his armour, 
And polished his weapons bright, 
There came a beautiful fairy 
All wrapped in a golden light. 


She spoke to him in a whisper 
As she stood at the open door, 
“Your weapons are keen and polished, 
But have oft been tried before. 
Thioughout all the bygone ages 
Men have scolded and preached and cried, 
And folks are like chidden children— 
From scoldings they turn aside. 


And people grow very tired 
With the struggle and the strife, 

And they hardly seem to listen 
To the tragedy of life. 

But I give you the other weapon,” 
And in his hand she lay 

The wonderful gift of. laughter, 
And lo, she had passed away ! 


And he looked, and what she had given him 
Was an instrument to play. 
He touched it lightly, swiftlv, 
And drew from it music gay. 
And the tired world turned to listen 
To the magic notes he played, 
And wherever his audience gathered 
The power of his message swayed. 


At the first, he played gladly, simply, 
A happy careless song, 
But there crept into his music 
A deeper note, ere long. 
Wild chords of scornful laughter, 
His strong hand sweeps the strings, 
And o’er things base and sordid 
The might of his genius flings. 


ELEANOR WATSON. 
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THE REV. WILLIAM HARNESS 


By J. W: T. LEY 


ye acquaintance for whom Dickens entertained feelings of true 
“respect was the Rev. William Harness, Shakespeare’s editor and 
biographer. They were very friendly for some years. Harness was 
almost an idolator where Dickens was concerned but he cannot be 
described as one of the inner Dickens circle. The novelist esteemed 
him and his sister, and that he valued his judgment is shown by the 
fact that Harness was one of the company at the famous reading of 
the Chimes at Forster’s house. He is represented as in tears in 
Maclise’s drawing of the scene. He was a simple sociable soul, and 
Forster speaks of occasional days with him and his sister and of 
“social entertainments” with him, but he was 22 years older than 
Dickens, and a staid London clergyman, with views that were none too 
broad, and there could not be any deep sympathy between the two. 
I think the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange sums up their relations very 
accurately in his “‘ Literary Life of the Rev. William Harness.”’ 


Dickens (he says) was a very kind friend to Mr. Harness; he 
regarded him as one of the literary men of the past, and occasionally 
asked his opinion and sent him little presents, which were of course 
gratifying. Mr. Harness fully appreciated the great novelist and 
his works, and was supremely happy whenever he could persuade 
* Charles’ to be a guest at his table. When Dickens was giving 
readings in his later years he told Mr. Harness that he would always 
have a chair placed for him close to the platform ; but Mr. Harness 
never accepted the kind offer, although he attended all his recitations 
and on these appointed nights it was impossible to persuade him to 
accept any invitations. 


On the one side, an enthusiastic admiration and worship; on the 
other, a genuine respect for a much older man who had achieved some 
distinction in the literary world before Pickwick was thought of : that 
is all. How could there be a very close sympathy between Dickens 
and a man who held the views that ‘people should be educated 
according to their stations”?! “It is certainly just and right,” says 
the Rev. William Harness, “ kind to the individual and advantageous 
to the public, that every man endowed with extraordinary talents such 
as Sir Robert Arkwright and Professor Lee, should, however humble 
his circumstances, be afforded the educational means of raising himself 
above it. To effect this. if he be imbued with sound Christian principles 
as his guide, reading and writing—the ability of collecting the ideas 
of others and imparting his own—are quite sufficient.” 

We still meet with this point of view to-day: it was commoner 
sixty or seventy years ago, but Dickens never had any patience with 
it, and he could not have been in much sympathy with a man who 
could think thus. 

The Rev. A. G. L’Estrange tells us that notes frequently passed 
between Dickens and Harness, but that they were unimportant. 
“ thongh always neatly worded’; and he adds that Dickens was too 
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fully engaged to write long letters, “even had he nct been a man of 
too active a character to spend his time in that way.” Which makes 
curious reading to those who know what a voluminous letter writer 
the novelist was! The truth is that Harness was not the man to whom 
Dickens could “let himself go” in any sense. He had the novelist’s 
esteem but there never existed anything like an intimacy. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL RECITED AT THE FRONT 


[X our February number last year we referred to a recital of A 

Christmas Carol, given to the soldiers resting behind the trenches. 
An“ extract from a letter written by an officer on the General 
Headquarters Staff on the western front to his mother, describing the 
effect of the recital, has just come into our hands, and, belated as it 1s. 
it should have record in our pages. It runs :— 


Christmas Eve, 1914. 

: . [wo nights ago 1 was going through a little village about 
two-and-a-half miles behind the trenches. There was a big barn just 
off the road and as it was all lighted up I went over to see what was 
going on. You will never guess what it was. A Captain in the 
Gunners was announced to give a recital of the dear old Christmas 
Carol of Dickens, and the barn was simply crammed full with men, 
others hanging on to the windows or rather the slits in the walls, 
and a big crowd outside of lots more men who could not get near. 

I went round to the back and they let me in at the “ stage door.” 
To my astonishment I found that it was Corbett-Simith who was giving 
the recital. Youll remember we heard him do it in Shanghai. 
Of course he is supposed to be about the finest reciter of the ‘* Carol ” 
there is, and so I just leave you to imagine the effect upon the men. 

The men sat there for nearly an hour and a half without smoking. 
and, apart from the laughter or applause, they might have been 
carved in stone, so still were they. Corbett-Smith recited like a 
man inspired and the effect upon the men (you remember what a 
beautiful voice he has) was extraordinary. 

I am no good at describing this sort of thing, but the whole thing 
struck me as being one of the most wonderful scenes I have ever 
witnessed. I should think it ought to become historic, like Wolfe 
reciting Gray’s “‘ Elegy”? at Quebee. And all the time, in curious 
irony of the Christmas peace wishes, one could hear the dull thudding 


of the guns having their evening strafe. [I would not have missed 
it for worlds. 


Actually Major A. Corbett-Smith, R.F.A., gave four recitals just before 
Christmas, 1914, in localities where the troops were resting behind 
the trenches, and everywhere they aroused very strong interest, as 
the entertainment was undoubtedly unique. It is interesting to note 
that he was the first to initiate entertainments to the men fighting for 
us in France. He began them at the Aisne with popular chats on the 
course of the war on all the fronts. The authorities were so pleased 
with the effect, that every encouragement has since been given in that 
direction. Whenever opportunity served he gave musical entertain- 
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ments also, and we understand that between September, 1914 and 
April, 1915, he must have provided over one hundred of one kind or 
another. 

Major Corbett-Smith has since given “ popular” talks on “ The 
Retreat from Mons” to munition workers and others in this country. 
He served in the Expeditionary Force throughout the first ten months 
of the war and was twice personally commended during the retreat 
by the Quarter-Master-General, was mentioned in despatches and was 
twice wounded. He is a well-known writer and lecturer upon a great 
variety of subjects and has travelled extensively through Hurope and 
the Far Kast. 

He isa fine elocutionist and has recited the * Carol ”’ all over the world 
since 1£04, but we are sure he never had so unique and enthusiastic 
audiences as those composed of our fighting men behind the scene of 
battle. 


THE CITY PICKWICK CLUB 


O* January 24th, the members foregathered in the historic rooms 
of the George and Vulture, Lombard Street, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. W. Walter Crotch, President of the Dickens Fellowship. 
Mr. Cecil Chesterton proposed “the Immortal Memory of Charles 
Dickens.” He said that there was no difficulty in finding a subject for 
a speech. Indeed, although it seemed many years since the present 
dire conflict began, there was no other subject to which he could hope 
to find listeners. There was a special appropriateness in connecting 
the name of Charles Dickens with the War. First, we could be said 
to be fighting for the spirit of Dickens—for the spirit of sane humani- 
tarianism which was so evident in all that Dickens wrote and taught. 
Secondly, in spite of the fact that Dickens had been devided as a senti- 
mentalist, there was in him a capacity for just and righteous indignation 
against abuses. The Prussians with their kinked morals could not 
have produced a Dickens, and would not know what to do with him 
if they had. In giving “ Success to the City Pickwick Club, and its 
Chairman, Mr. W. Walter Crotch,” Mr. C. Sheridan Jones remarked 
that the blessed Dickens obsession stood for good cheer, good feeling, 
and good fellowship. Mr. W. Walter Crotch, in reply, declared that 
Charles Dickens was a true humourist—in other words, a humanitarian. 
Unless a writer were a real humanitarian and a lover of his fellows, 
he could not be a true humourist. He must really love his kind or he 
could not laugh with and at them. Dickens never gave any offence 
by his laughter. Often his victims were as amused as he was, and that 
was the secret of his power. Our guiding rule during the present 
crisis should be the question: ‘‘ What would Dickens have done in 
the present emergency?” The answer would obviously be: “ Let 
us do what Dickens would have done.” Punish the enemy, and put 
down all_humbugs. A cordial welcome was given to the visitors by 
the President; Mr. Alderman Roll, and Mr. T. W. Hill responded. 
As usual a delightful musical programme was presented. 
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A DICKENS PERPLEXITY 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 
‘ Il. 
LITTLE NELL’S TRAVELS 


NOTHER marvel of our author’s walking performances, miraculous 

- perhaps, was that of the delicate little child, Nell, and her old 
grandfather who “ covered’” over a hundred miles from London to Tong 
in Worcestershire. The child was of frail tender years, the old man was 
decrepit and feeble, using as he walked a stick: yet they walked on 
intrepidly during the day and slept during the night in the open or by 
furnace fires or wherever else they could; and “during their closing, 
tottering progress before “ breaking down,” subsisted for two days on 
two penny rolls !_ Here was Boz’s delightful fairy enchantment once 
more, with his just recognition of miraculous aid even, whenever good- 
ness and virtue and suffering were involved. And never did exagger- 
ation assume nobler or more captivating form, for he seems to convey 
that a supernatural blessing was upon the heroic little maid, which 
inspired and protected her steps and gave her strength and spinit. 

When they had settled to fly from London they started betimes, 
about five o'clock, for the sun was rising as they set out. It has never 
been settled where was the famous old curiosity shop—probably in the 
City. But the truth was that the author himself did not know. There 
is a picture of one of the halting places which shows the Dome of St. 
Paul's in the distance—as though taken from Hampstead Heath, and 
it was likely that on that spot they first rested. They walked through 
the whole of that day until night came, when they found rest at a 
cottage, a great performance for the old man who had just recovered 
from a severe and critical illness, but old men, as Ibsen might say, 
‘don’t ” or can’t “ do these things.’’ Out of fiction an old man walking 
for twelve hours would certainly collapse or be what is called * knocked 
up ” or brought to death’s door. 

Next morning the pair set out again, walking till five o'clock, when 
they fortunately joined the Punch and Judy Folk and walked on with 
them to the nearest “ Pub.” From there they had a long day's walk in 
the same company to the races. Escaping from their comrades they 
walked all that day and the day after until they came upon the charitable 
Mrs. Jarley and her waxworks. That worthy woman's kind treatment 
during a week or so quite refitted them—auntil they were compelled 
to fly once more. 

They walked until they got mto the Black Country, among the 
furnaces, canal boats, etc., glad to sleep by the fierce fires of the former. 
They were now walking with difficulty—no wonder !—the roads being 
so rugged and they so weak. The hapless child occasionally stumbled. 
In this state the wonderful pair were yet able to walk through another 
entire day, though they had to drag themselves along. Happily they 
met a good Samaritan who got them to an Inn and gave them the 
luxury of a long drive ina tilt waggon. They finally got to a haven 
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of peace and calm and welcome repose at Tong, where the lovable 
child gave up her gentle spirit to find a place among the sculptured 
tombs of an exquisite old church—limned no less exquisitely by 
Cattermole. 

The question remains—did Boz, in his own romantic soul, really 
believe that such prodigies were possible? I fancy he did; for his 
spirit was so gallant and heroic, so permeated with good aspirations 
and resignation to suffering and persecution. Such faith was to move 


mountains and triumph over all vulgar hindrances of time and 
space. 


DICKENS MUSICALLY ILLUSTRATED 


QOME time ago Mr. Isodore de Lara expressed the wish that com- 
posers would take well-known literary classics as subjects for 
musical illustration. The suggestion has been adopted, and two com- 
positions illustrative of characters in Dickens were heard at the All- 
British Concert at Steinway Hall on February 17th. The characters 
represented were Little Nell, the Dealer. and Quilp, from The Old 
Curiosity Shop and “ The Pickwick Club ” from the immortal romance. 
Well known as these characters are, says The Morning Post, it cannot 
be said that their musical portraits were recognisable. The plain 
truth is that it is not the business of music to depict individuals or 
scenes. Such is a debasement of the art, and is placing it in a secondary 
position. By means of infinite labour and considerable noise, Richard 
Strauss has endeavoured to depict material things in terms of music. 
But it is a complete misuse of the mission of music and is employing 
the art for a purpose for which it was never intended. In portraying 
emotion it is put to legitimate use: but its best effects are obtained 
when it is left to make its own appeal. By definitely labelling the music 
the hearers are also led to expect a great deal more than they get. All 
that can be achieved is possibly the representation of something of 
the spit of the characters. For this reason The Old Curiosity Shop 
fantasy, composed by Mr. Leopold Ashton. has a certain merit. Some- 
thing of the wistfulness of Little Nell was to be discerned, something 
of the simplicity of the Old Dealer. But Quilp was unrecognisable, 
and the whole was very tentative. The musical picture of the Pick- 
wick Club was supplied by Mr. Joseph Holbrooke. He displayed-a 
greater technique than Mr. Ashton. but it cannot be said that he was 
any more successful. It was just possible to recognise that the Fat 
Boy was trying to frighten someone, but in all else Mr. Holbrooke 
seemed to rely on Straussian devices, which, of course, 1eproduced 
nothing of the geniality of the story and its personages, and gave the 
idea that the members of the Pickwick Club were a quarrelsome lot. 
The result of the experiment is to show that music 1s best left in its 
proper place, and that if anything of a programme is to he attached 
it must be no more than a hint and must relate to an emotion. not to 
material. But best of all, it is left to make its own appeal as a distinct, 
definite, and exceptional art. 
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DICKENSIAN SONGS 
x 
WALTER’S ENTHUSIASM FOR “THE ADMIRAL” 


Sir,—lIf another song or poem incidental to Dickens works would be 
an acceptable addition to those you have published, let me add 
one as to Walter Gay or Wally, the nephew of Old Sol in Dombey and 
Son. Chapter IV. gives us an introduction to Old Sol, Captain 
Cuttle and Walter. The boy is, on his appearance, at once described 
as ‘‘a cheerful looking, merry boy, fresh with running home in 
the rain; fair-faced, bright-eyed and curly-haired.’’ And he soon 
shows the bent of his youthful mind, and his enthusiam for hips 
and the sea by his spirited exclamations, *‘ Hurrah for the Admiral ! 
Hurrah for the Admiral! Forward !” But his uncle checks 
him with a reminder that by having entered the office of Dombey he 
now belongs to the city, is a man of business, and that the Lord Mayor 
is now his admiral. The boy, however, could not entirely and readily 
suppress his boyish admiration of a real live admiral, for he later broke 
out once or twice more with full or partial exclamations thereon. 

What may have been the incentive to have so filled the boy’s mind 
with admiration of the Admiral? Boys, of course, have mostly 
a natural bent in this direction and to the sea, but I find in a Book of 
Collected Songs, dated 1846, the year when the first numbers of Dombey 
were in the press, a very inspiriting song of ** The Admiral,” and just 
3uch a one for youth and the full spirited Walter to tack on to. I 
give it below ; its author was a W. Hanson. 

Yours truiy, J. S. P. Grove. 


THE ADMIRAL. 


Oh ! if I had my proudest wish, 
Vd rove upon the sea 

With noble ships at my command, 
For admiral I’d be. 

I'd hoist the gallant British flag— 
Its honour would sustain— 

And let its enemies then know 
The sea was my domain. 


Other verses declare how the author would never flinch from danger 
would uphold England, and be the true friend of every honest tar 
and ends thus :— 


Though storms might rage with furious blast, 
And make my ship a wreck, 
O! surely I would be the last 
To leave the vessel’s deck. 
In safety I would see my crew, 
With courage nerve the men, 
And to my duty’s.ill be true— 
I'd show my mettle then. 


Kind fortune, grant me this one boon-—- 
I no further honour erave, 

And like a true old seaman, 
Let the ocean be my grave. 
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Enshroud me in a Union Jack, 
Then drop me in the sea ; 

Oh ! if I had my proudest wish, | 
An admiral Id be. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP ROLL OF HONOUR 
(Continued from page 49) 


Frank Sheehan (Hatfield and District Branch) .. Machine Guns 
Rowland Teece 25 ” nrg A.T.C. 
Rev. T. Wood a: », Chaplain, 141st Infantry Bde. 


Gutterie, A. (Manchester Branch) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DICKENS AND SHAKESPEARE 


Srr,—On looking at the latest book by a Baconian, J. P. Baxter’s 
~The Greatest of Literary Problems,’ I perceive in the prologue two 
references to Dickens as anti-Shakesperian, if not pro-Baconian. Mr. 
Baxter quotes various opinions against the traditional story, including 
that of Newman in 1870 that Shakespeare is ‘‘ vox et preterea nihil,”’ 
and goes on (p. xxv):—‘‘The same year James Russell Lowell 
wrote: ‘Nobody believes any longer that immediate inspiration is 
possible in modern times; and yet everybody seems to take it for 
granted of this one man Shakespeare’; and so on; Gervinus, Haw- 
thorne, Ruggles, Dickens, Holmes, Walt Whitman, Professor Winchell, 
Whittier, Parkman; it would require a large volume to record all 
the testimony of this nature ; and I adduce the foregoing to show that 
more than a century ago, students of the ‘Shakespeare’ works, 
seeking an acquaintance with the Stratford actor, noticed how 
impossible it was for him to have been their author.” 

Again on p. xxviii, I read :—‘‘ The charge they make against them 
(the Baconians) is lunacy, and, especially, lack of scholarship ; both 
words are favorites with them; yet Disraeli, Gervinus, Hawthorne, 
Judge Nathaniel Holmes, Lowell, Dickens, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Massey, Gladstone, Winchell, Whittier, Professor Cantor, Judge Wilde. 
and many others who have expressed opinions adverse to these 
monopolists of scholarship, occupy quite as high rank in the world 
of letters as they.” 

There is considerable vagueness about these statements ; the world 
of letters, is, for instance, not the same thing as the world of scholarship, 
and I do not think that many of the writers cited expressed their 
opinions more than a century ago. But I do not wish to weigh reputa- 
tions ineither. I would merely ask: Did Dickens regard the traditional 
story of Shakespeare as impossible ? If so, where did he say so, and 
in what words ? In this tercentenary year of Shakespeare, it would 
be interesting to connect the names and work of two of the greatest 
writers that this country can boast. Dickens’s works—naturally from 
his gifts as an actor—have frequent references to our greatest dramatist, 
and it might be possible to show that Shakespeare had specially in- 
fluenced him. The combination by both, for instance, of woodbine 
and honeysuckle is certainly curious, however it may be explained. 
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I started the subject some time since in «Notes and Queries,” and 
noticed a reference to the point two days ago in FitzGerald’s letters. 
Yours sincerely, 
VERNON RENDALL. 


MR. DICK AND KING CHARLES’S HEAD 


Srr,—I find on reference to the Royal Exchange Handbook that the 
refusal of the statue by the Exchange took place before not after its 
erection in Stocks Market. This does not however, effect my Dicken- 
sian theory ; the removal of the memorial from London in 1779 (p. 50), 
must have been much talked of. 

I have been reminded that Dickens’s MS. originally made reference 
to the proverbial ‘‘ bull in the china shop,” and that the “ bull,” by 
deletion, made way for the “‘ king’s head.” I was fully aware of this 
when writing, but did not complicate my remarks by referring to the 
alteration as I imagined the change tended, if anything, to strengthen 
rather than weaken the force of my argument. 

Yours faithfully, 
Wit~mor CoRFIELD. 
31 January, 1916. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—On January 19th, a very pleasant evening was 
spent by the members in listening to a lecture by Mr. A. Gough on 
‘“Charles Dickens: the Man and His Times.’ The lecturer gave a 
most interesting picture of Victorian period, and a short but telling 
history of Dickens’s life, with sidelights on many of his famous con- 
temporaries. The chair was taken by Mr. E. J. Timings. On February 
7th the members and friends celebrated the birthday of Charles Dickens 
in a very enjoyable manner. A social gathering was held, every 
member wearing a badge denoting one of Dickens’s books or characters. 
Two prizes were awarded for the best badges, the first prize going to 
Mrs. R. Taylor, and the second to Miss M. Harris. The evenings 
programme included songs and duets by Mir. and Mrs. F. A. Wood, 
pianoforte solo by Mrs. Billing, recitations by Mr. O. Biggs and Miss N. 
Scott, violin solo by Miss P. Taylor, and a song by Miss N. Bosworth. 
Dancing was also indulged in, and the evening concluded with ‘‘ Sir 
Roger de Coverley ”’ and the singing of * Auld Lang Syne” and the 
National Anthem. : 


CHELTENHAM.— The January meeting was held in the Drawing 
Room of the Town Hall, and was entirely managed by the lady members 
of the Society. The stage was taken by seven or eight characters 
from The Old Curiosity Shop who had ‘‘ dropped ” in to tea with Mrs. 
Quilp. The hostess, Miss I. Adam presided and the party included 
Mrs. Jiniwin (Miss Beard), Mrs. Simmons (Miss Halliwell), Mrs. George 
(Miss Frewin), Mrs. Tippler (Mrs. Leedham), Mrs. Snoggins (Miss Miell), 
and a lady from the minories (Miss Winson); the detestable dwarf 
was impersonated by Miss M. Thymms. The sketch was a great success, 
and was warmly applauded at the close. After an interval for refresh- 
ments, the curtain rose to ‘“ Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks.” The show 
had been brought very much up-to-date as the following list shews :-— 
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Middy, Queen Elizabeth, Dick Whittington, Cheltenham Motto 
 Salabritas,”’ and “‘ Eruditis,’? Pumper of Cheltenham Waters, Scotch- 
man, Jarley, Early Victorian Lady, Tommy Atkins, Liberty, Britannia, 
Japan, Russia, Belgium, Serbia, France, Italy, Ministering Sister in 
France, ‘‘ Garge,’? and Little Nell. Miss Winton was Mrs. Jarley, 
who thoroughly entered into the spirit of the show woman. The clever 
and patriotic patter was written by Miss Lloyd. A collection for the 
Red Cross Society was taken, amounting to £4 Ils. ld. On February 
4th Mr. W. Walter Crotch-paid his visit to the Branch. In the after- 
noon he was taken for a drive through the town and afterwards took 
dinner with the President and other officers. At eight o’clock a general 
meeting of members took place to meet Mr. Crotch. There were about 
one hundred present and Mr. Crotch made a stirring speech of excellent 
quality and high tone. The evening was one of the best the Branch 
has had and there can only be one result from such visits : the strength- 
ening of the true spirit of Dickensian fellowship between headquarters 
and the branches and the development of its aims and objects. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—Mr. W. M. Stone, of the Edinburgh 
Royal Blind Asylum, lectured before a crowded audience on ‘* Dickens 
as an Educational Reformer,’ on Thursday, January 27th, at the 
Goold Hall. Professor Darroch occupied the chair. The lecturer | 
pointed out how Dickens by temperament and experience was a re- 
former. He also stated that the worst period of education in 
this country existed between 1870 and 1899, that things then began 
to change for the better, but that the influence of that bad period was 
still felt. Dickens saw that an education based purely on an appeal to 
reason was pernicious, and in Hard Times and Our Mutual Friend he 
condemned the purely mechanical teaching which he saw growing up 
and advocated the more liberal education which is being given to-day. 
Professor Darroch, in an amusing speech, expressed the thanks of the 
meeting and said the great novelist had been one of the foremost 
educational reformers of any age. Dr. Andrew Benvie preached the 
birthday service on Sunday, February 6th in St. Aidan’s Parish Church. 
Dr. Benvie’s subject was ** Carlyle and Dickens: A Contrast.” Carlyle, 
he said, was an inveterate pessimist, whose writings scattered more 
gloom than light, and who was the apostle of might. Dickens was the 
preacher of optimism, his works were full of cheerfulness, and, by the 
aid of his life no less than his novels, he had advanced more than most 
men. the great causes of truth and righteousness. The birthday cele- 
bration took the form of a dramatic performance in the Lauriston 
Hall, on February 7th, on behalf of the Lord Provost’s fund for men at 
the front. Mrs. Lawrence Raithby had arranged a series of sketches 
and monologues which she entitled “More Leaves from Dickens.” 
The characters and incidents were introduced by a slight thread of 
narrative, and the scenes were then presented in the rays of a powerful 
limelight. The chief sketches were drawn from Oliver Twist, David 
Copperfield, Our Mutual Friend, Dombey and Son, A Tale of Two 
Cities and Bleak House—* Turveydrop’s Dancing Academy,” a bright 
animated scene which pleasingly concluded a clever entertainment. 
Mrs. Raithby, Mrs. Arthur Queen, Miss Stermis, Miss Rudland, Miss 
Durham, Miss Daisy Ritchie, Miss Gwendy Raithby, Miss Muriel Brown, 
Miss M. Finlayson, Miss Nettie Milne, Miss Grace Maxwell, Mr. J. King, 
Mr. Herbert D. Down, Mr. H. W. Brierley, Mr. John McClean, Mr. Stuart 
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Raymond and Mr. J. A. Chisholm acted with real appreciation of the 
respective characters which they undertook. Mr. A. Canning Williams 
and Miss Phyllis Williams recited the narrative part of the entertain- 
ment with feeling and ‘effect. Mrs. Byers had arranged appropriate 
dances and Mr. Henry Traill led an orchestra that contributed delightful 
incidental music. The President, Mr. David McRitchie, F.S.A. Scot.. 
spoke an original prologue. 


GLOUCESTER.—A very enjoyable and successful birthday cele- 
bration took place at Northgate Mansions on the afternoon of Saturday, 
February 5th, when a large gathering of members of the Branch and 
friends accorded a most hearty welcome to the President of the Fellow- 
ship. The President of the Branch (Mr. E. Kendall Pearson) was 
supported on the platform by Mr. W. Crotch, and the following ex- 
Presidents of the Branch, Sir James Bruton, J.P. (Mayor of Gloucester), 
Messrs. H. W. Bruton, J.P., F. H. Bretherton, J. W. Barnett, H. Godwin 
Chance, M.A., Charles H. Fox and W. R. Voller, with the Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. James Richings. In introducing Mr. 
Croteh, Mr. Pearson assured him that even in these difficult and anxious 
times the Branch continued to flourish, and said its efficiency and pros- 
perity were in large measure due to the enthusiastic and devoted work 
of Mr. Richings, than whom no Branch could boast of a better Secretary. 
At the request of the chairman, the company rose in their places in 
honour of the sentiment, “The Iminortal Memory of Charles Dickens.” 
Commencing with a word of commendation of the very excellent 
efforts which the Gloucester Dickensians had made and were making 
to keep the flag waving so valiantly, and of thanks on behalf of head- 
quarters for the consolidation and unity of spirit which were so much in 
evidence in that city, Mr. Crotch warmly associated himself with the 
tribute to the splendid efforts of the local Hon. Secretary, remarking 
that the Council also appreciated the zeal and enthusiasm which Mr. 
Richings had for so Jong displayed in the cause. Mr. Crotch’s address, 
in which he dealt with Charles Dickens as Social Reformer and War 
Prophet, was listened to with keen appreciation, and it was very heartily 
applauded. The Chairman proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the 
President. Mr. Chance, who seconded, remarked that the history of 
the Branch had been one of gradual development strictly upon the lines 
which Mr. Crotch had suggested as embodying the spirit of the master. 
Mr. Chance referred to the gratifying response which was made by the 
members to the appeal for Dickens books for our soldiers and sailors 
on active service, over two hundred new volumes having been sent 
from Gloucester, in addition to a large quantity of woollen ** comforts,” 
ete. In acknowledging the vote, which was accorded with enthusiasm, 
Mr. Crotch expressed himself as highly pleased with his visit, and to note 
such unmistakeable evidences of the real Dickensian spirit in Gloucester. 
Tea having been served, an excellent musical programme was rendered. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The January mecting 
took place on the 17th at the West Hackney Lecture Hall, when Mr. 
A. C. Hewlett delivered a lecture on *‘ The Humanity and Humour of 
Dickens and Ours.” The lecturer traced the influence of Dickens on 
modern society and pointed out that the great novelist had made 
possible the wonderful development of that broad, humane view of 
the nation’s child-life, which found expression in the influences now 
at work to prevent children from suffering such as they experienced 
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in his days. Better, sweeter and cleaner homes were the result of his 
immortal pen. Sanitation owed him a great debt, and the veterans 
of toil could offer thanks for his Jabours, for the pensions they could 
claim to-day reflected one of the objects he advocated. Humour 
sparkled in every page of his work, humour that was largely a reflection 
of his imperishable humanity. One was the outcome of the other, 
used wisely, well, and never unkindly. Dickens had left a lasting 
legacy to the world he sought to make better and brighter for his having 
been amongst them. Mr. J H. Burtenshaw, who presided spoke at 
the close of the lecture upon Dickens as a man of intellect and of the 
deepest sympathies. He had the heart that sympathised with the 
oppressed, and burned with indignation against the oppressor. Quick 
to see wrong, humbug, hypocrisy and cant, he set to work with his pen 
to do his utmost to reveal them, and it might truly be said of him. 
‘The pen is mightier than the sword.”” The chairman quoted copiously 
from the pages of The Dickensian to show that it was safe to predict 
that when writers like Treitschke, Nietzsche and Bernardi were for- 
gotten Dickens and his humanity would be long remembered. 


HULL.— On January 28th with the President, Mr. R. J. Burden 
in the chair, the Rev. W. J. Watson lectured before a keenly 
interested audience on ‘‘ Richard Brinsley Sheridan: His Times and 
His Genius.” He dealt with his subject most clearly and concisely, 
bringing before the mind’s eye picture after picture of Sheridan as 
poet, dramatist, orator and statesman, his early struggles, brilliant 
achievements and final dissipation and degradation. Miss Peggy 
Smith pleasantly filled the intervals with her beautiful contralto voice. 


LIVERPOOL.—The second half of the Session was commenced on 
January 19th at the Royal Institution, Mr. Edgar A. Browne presiding 
over a large gathering of members and their friends. An enjoyable 
Dramatic Entertainment was provided by members. Mrs. J. A. Wade, 
Mrs. Helsby, Miss Carty, Miss Stewart, and Mr. Atkinson all acting 
their parts in a most efficient manner. At the conclusion of the per- 
formance refreshments were tastefully served by Mrs. Bell and other 
lady members of the Branch. The fortnightly meeting was held on 
February 2nd, at the Royal Institution, Mr. J. Wallace in the chair. 
It was announced that proceeds of the whist drives held under the aus- 
pices of the Jenny Wren League were towards sending parcels to 
prisoners of war in Germany. Mr. A. T. Wray then delivered an 
amusing and interesting lecture entitled ‘‘ Mrs. Smith.” It has remained 
to Mr. Wray to faithfully portray a worthy representative of a typical 
Liverpudlian in Mrs. Smith, whose views on music, art, dress, and local 
incidents, were brimful of humour, and shrewd intelligence, and at the 
same time, evinced the author’s accurate knowledge of Liverpool life. 
On 16th February the chair was occupied by Mr. H. Helsby. An 
admirable and instructive paper was read by Mr. L. Daly, the subject 
being ‘“‘ From the Hansa to the Hohenzollerns.” 


LONDON.— On the 9th February at the Guildhall School of Music, 
kindly lent for the purpose by the Committee, Mr. Henry F. Dickens, 
K.C., gave to a very full house a recital for the first time of his adapta- 
tion of Great Expectations. The recital was divided into six chapters, 
entitled: “‘ Pip and the Convict,” ‘‘ Pip at Miss Havisham’s,”’ “‘ Great 
Expectations,” ‘‘ Mr. Wopsle’s Performance of Hamlet : Mr. Wemmick 
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at Home,” “The Revelation,” and ‘*The Attempted Escape of the 
Convict, his Trial and Death,’’ and as may be gathered from these 
headings Mr. Dickens presented a very lucid and complete story” 
embellished with * comic relief.” While good in all his characteri- 
sation, Mr. Dickens excelled in some; for instance his portrayal of 
Miss Havisham was most impressive, suggesting vividly the sepulchral 
and earthy atmosphere of her living tomb. The death of Magwitch 
was another tour de force, while the agility of Mr. Dickens displayed 
in Pip’s fight with the pale faced gentleman would only have been less 
remarkable in a younger man. These are but a few instances of many 
that memory calls to the mind. It is true we missed Bill Barley 
at Chinks’s Basin—one of Dickens’s great humorous touches—and the 
twopenny evening school kept by Mr. Wopsle’s great aunt; but we 
had Mr. Pumblechook in all his ponderous fishy and gasping glory, 
Mr. Wopsle’s sublimely ridiculous performance of Hamlet, Wemmick 
and the Aged Parent. By adhering rigidly to essentials, Mr. 
Dickens provided a coherent story, which coinpletely retained the 
attention of the audience throughout. It is difficult to say which 
appealed most strongly, the humorous or the pathetic portion of the 
tale, but each was received with the appropriate sympathy of laughter 
or tears, and all evoked the heartiest applause. Among those present 
were Mrs. Perugini, Mr. Dickens’s family and Miss Hogarth, who, 
despite her advancing age, followed the recital with undiminished 
interest, and undisguised delight as to the humorous passages. The 
aati 8 Hall, Covent Garden, otherwise known as the National Sporting 
Club, presented a unique sight on the 19th February, when between two 
and three hundred wounded soldiers—-English, Irish, Scotch, New 
Zealanders and Australians—sat down to tea as guests of the London 
Branch. Despite the enthusiasm and jollity of the men, no one could 
look unmoved on the distressing spectacle of so many men injured — 
some unfortunately permanently —in this desolating war. They came 
from various hospitals in the neighbourhood—by motor cars provided 
by the National Motor Volunteers--many with crutches, some even 
needing to be carried into the hall almost full length ; but nevertheless 
their high spirits never flagged, and gave evidence of keen enjoyment. 
A capital entertainment was provided before and after tea, comprising 
some excellent part songs rendered in Dickensian costume, solos, dances, 
recitals, music-hall turns, living marionettes, and orchestral music ; and 
whenever opportunity arose for joining in the chorus the audience to a 
man rose to the occasion. The Fellowship’s thanks are due to all who 
contributed in whatsoever manner to the success of the afternoon. 


MANCHESTER.—The birthday celebration on February 4th was 
very successful. Mr. J. lL. Paton, M.A. (President), was in the chair, 
supported by Dean Welldon, Mr. Albert Nicholson and Mr. B. H. 
Mullen, M.A. There was a large audience and an excellent entertain- 
ment was given. The following took part in the programme: Miss 
Marjorie Bond, Mr. Geo. Bond and Mr. F. W. Ball, who gave a dramatic 
sketch from The Cricket on the Hearth; Miss Beatrice Read and Mr. 
Tom Richmond, vocalists, and Miss Elsie Walker and Rev. T. Faulkner 
Jefferis, who contributed some delightful recitations. Mr. J. Lea 
Axon gave a fine exhibition of conjuring. Mrs. Kinwell presided at 
the piano. In a racy speech the President said some people regarded 
affection for Dickens as a sort of ‘‘ pre-Victorian imbecility,’’ but mem- 
bers of the Fellowship were justified in the whole-hearted love for the 
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novelist and he hoped the Branch would celebrate many more ‘ happy 
returns of the day.” Dean Welldon, in thanking the entertainers 
remarked that the reading of Dickens’s works afforded a desirable relict 
from the obsession of the terrible times in which we were living. ‘The 
Manchester Northern Hospital for Women and Children, on behalf of 
which the celebration was held, will benefit to the extent of £7 or £8. 


PORTSMOUTH.-—- Hard Times was the book selected by Mr. H. J. 
Ripper for his reading on January 31st. Mr. Ripper’s elocutionary 
talents made the various characters living people for the time being, 
and the large audience remained until the reading was finished to give 
him a very cordial vote of thanks. Dickens’s birthday is a real living 
event in his birthplace, when over 1,000 Tiny Tims are made to forget 
their everyday life, by being made happy in having a good tea and enter- 
tainment given them. Soon after 9 a.m. about 100 ladies and gentle- 
men under the direction of Mr. W. R. Davidson, assembled at the 
Clarence Esplanade Pier which is lent free of charge for the occasion, 
and for nearly six hours they are busily engaged in cutting up miniature 
mountains cf cake, ete. From four o’clock to five o’clock a steady 
stream of the afflicted pour in and are quickly taken to their appointed 
places by the helpers. A band in the meantime playing catchy airs, 
to the delight of the children who gleefully extract the headgear from 
the bon-bons. The children for over three hours are made supremely 
happy, and on leaving for home are given (by the kindness of the 
Costers’ Union) oranges; toys and sweets were also distributed, and 
memories of Dickens will live for many days in the kiddies’ iinds. 


SHEFFIELD.—The annual dinner was held in ** The King’- Head’”’ 
hotel on February 5th. It was a very quiet, informal affair under 
existing circumstances but it was very enjoyable and the ** atmosphere ”’ 
of the gathering was most happy. Mr. Paul Keeton presided. The 
toast of *‘ The Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens” was entrusted 
to Mr. Harry Monks. He handled his subject skilfully and sympathetic- 
ally. The remainder of the evening’s programme was quite impromptu 
and the result was a happy mixture of song, story and recital which 
made the titne pass very pleasantly. Miss Phyllis Trott, Mrs. Bagnall 
and Messrs. Trott, Sykes, and Bagnall were the entertainers. On 
Monday, February 7th, a Conversazione was held in the Cutlers’ Hall. 
There was a very large audience and another enjoyable evening was 
spent. Mr. Sykes, with his inexhaustible fund of good stories made a 
genial chairman and Mr. Monks in a brief, pithy speech, referred to 
the anniversary thus being celebrated. Three sketches by the 
‘‘remnant ” of the dramatic section were given during the evening, 
* Sairey Gamp’s Tea Party,” by Mrs. Bagnall and Miss Helen Roberts, 
proved an acceptable opening item ; and the latter lady with Mr. JT. 
W. Dyson gave a capital representation of Mrs. Crupp and David. 
The last sketch was “Iwo Old Deaths’ Heads,” introducing Grand- 
father and Grandmother Smallweed and Mr. George. Interspersed 
were violin and piano duets by Miss Barnaby and Mrs. Storer and songs 
by Miss Ida Robinson. 


SOUTHAMPTON.— A well attended meeting of the Branch was 
held on February 14th when the following programme was rendere‘l. 
Pianoforte solos by Miss Rita Ivimey, L.R.A.M., songs by Mrs. Chris. 
Conroy, Miss Ella Forbes. Mr. D. C. Jennings and Gunner Chandler, 
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R.G.A., readings and recitations from Dickens by Mrs. Hawkins, 
Mr. S. Winship and Miss Cranston. The second part of the programme 
was @ dramatic representation of Mrs. Quilp’s tea party, Old Curiosity 
Shop. The characters were as follows: Mrs. Quilp, Miss Ashdown ; 
Mrs. Jiniwin (her mother), Mrs. Hawkins; Quilp. Mr. 8. C. Hoskins ; 
Mrs. George, Miss Williamson; Mrs. Simmons, Miss Conroy; The 
Widow, Mrs. Green; Lady from the Minories, Mrs. Stewart; Young 
Unmarried Lady, Miss Bolton. The chair was occupied by Dr. Alex 
Hill, M.A. On January 24th the gentlemen members of the Fellow- 
ship gave a performance of the trial Bardell v. Pickwick to a full audience 
at the All Saints Institute. 


SOUTHEND.—-The President and Mrs. Grace were ‘‘ At Home ”’ to 
the members on the evening of 22nd January. and a record meeting 
was .the result. In addition to certain musical items, three sketches 
were presented from the works of Dickens, viz. (1) the scene when Mr. 
Sapsea and Durdles call on John Jasper with the inscription for his 
wife’s tomb; (2) ‘‘ Janet’s Donkeys,”’ from David Copperfield, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Murdstone call on Betsy Trotwood for young David. 
and (3) ascene from Nicholas Nickleby, in which the lunatic gentleman 
from next door woos Mrs. Nickleby in a most unconventional manner. 
The interpretation by the members was closely followed with interest 
and merriment, and the whole evening was a huge success. The Branch 
is in a most flourishing condition, in fact. it may be said that no social 
organisation of late years has taken such a keen grip on the interests 
of the local community, and there are few individuals prominent in the 
literary, artistic and professional life in the Borough, who are not 
connected in some way, directly or indirectly, with the transactions of 
the Society. i 


TORONTO.—The Branch held its regular monthly meeting on 
January 21st in the hall of the Conservatory of Music. Four hundred 
turned out on a bad night and enjoyed the three scenes from Dombey 
and Son, presented by the ever popular players, and an excellent paper 
by Miss Pewrell. The characters introduced were :—Captain Cuttle, 
Mr. Sweetman; Mr. Dombey, Mr. Bell-Smith; Walter Gay, Mr. 
Chandler ; Mrs. Pipchin, Mr. Cotton; Miss Tox, Miss Scoley ; Mrs. 
Chick, Miss Stocks ; Susan Nipper, Miss Walter ; and Florence Dombey, 
Mrs. Melling. The parts were well taken and music of a high order was 
introduced between the scenes by Miss Morgan and Miss Virginia Coyne. 
The Memorial Cot in the Sick Children’s Hospital to Mr. E. 8. Williamson 
is now a fact, and was first occupied yesterday by a Swedish child. 


WINNIPEG.—The January meeting held in Wesley College was well 
attended. The programme consisted of a recital by Miss Alice Leone 
Mitchell, who chose for her recital that great story of Charles Dickens 
“Tom Pinch,’ and entertained her audience for an hour and a half, 
taking all the different characters from Mr. Pecksniff to Tom himself. 


BRADFORD PICKWICK AND LITERARY CLUB.—On the 7th 
of February the Club celebrated the novelist’s birthday when Mr. C. H. 
Simonds gave a lecture on Charles Dickens which was greatly appre- 
ciated by all present. Mr. Simonds is one of the original members of 
the Dickens Fellowship and a great enthusiast. At the close a collection 
was made on behalf of the poor children, which brought the sum 
collected in this way by Mr. Simonds up to £35. 
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BRISTOL AND CLIFTON DICKENS SOCIETY.—The usual 
monthly meeting of the Society was held on January 19th, at All Saints’ 
Hall, Clifton. The President in the chair. Mr. Edgar Down gave a 
masterly recital of Nicholas Nickleby. The audience gave the closest 
attention, and were warmly appreciative of Mr. Down’s excellent 
rendition. The humour and pathos with which the recital abounded, 
was faithfully portrayed, and never overdone. In the intervals Mrs. 
George Jolliffe, gave violin solos. Mr. George Jolliffe sang songs and 
Miss Muriel Down accompanied. On February 16th the programme 
was rendered by ladies, and included three character sketches by Mrs. 
Frank Giddings, Scenes from Dombey and Son, Nicholas Nickleby, 
A Tale of Two Cities and Martin Chuzzlewit. The evening was a 
great success and the ladies are to be highly congratulated. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—The Birthday Celebration this 
year took the form of the production of a dramatised version of The 
Old Curiosity Shop in aid of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals for Foreign 
Service, at the Atheneum Theatre on the 4th, 5th, 7th and 8th Febru- 
ary. The house was crowded each time. There was also a matinee 
on Saturday afternoon, 5th inst., when children were admitted at half- 
price, and it was gratifying indeed to find that almost half (about 400) 
of the audience were children. The characters in the play were acted 
by the members of the Atheneum Dramatic Society, and the adapta- 
tion by Mr. Steeds had been very cleverly carried cut to include the 
salient scenes of the novel so that the tale in essentials is reflected. 
while the atmosphere was conveyed by the Dickens dialogue. The sett- 
ing of the scenes was effective. and the Curiosity Shop, considering 
the limitations of the stage. particularly so. The acting was of 
a high order, and the players expressed themselves with obvious 
zest and enthusiasm. It is anticipated that the production will result 
in raising a sum of well over £150 for the funds of the hospitals. On 
Sunday the 6th, the Birthday Anniversary service was held in Trinity 
Church. Rev. H. 8S. McClelland, B.D., was the preacher, and he 
took for his subject ** The Ministry of the Merry Heart.” The whole 
theme of the sermon ran in the vein of merriment, humour and joy. 
which he proclaimed were too often remote from the ordinary religious 
services of this country. Towards the fund to which the Society is 
raising to name a bed in the Royal Cancer Hospital, the sum of £14 was 
raised by the collection. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 
* The Old Penny Romances: Their Authors and Publishers,” by 
John James Wilson. Bolton Times, January 28th. 
‘Was Dickens a Suffragist 7’? by the Rev. Cyril Isherwood. Votes 
jor Women, January 21st. 
** Dickens and the Lost Statue.” Letter in Observer, January 30th. 
‘*Charles Dickens,’ par Camille Le Rocher. Le Noel (Paris). 
January 20th, 27th and February 3rd. 
‘Rochester Castle, England” (illustration). Christian Science 
Monitor (Boston, U.S.A.), January 15th. 
‘“Women at Home and Abroad: a Glance at Some Women }pcr- 
trayed by Charles Dickens,” by Mrs. Charles Brown. Baptist Times, 
11th February. 
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DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
MARCH 
All meetings commence at 8 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 
‘). Dublin: Literary Evening. An Irish Orator, Mr. Cavendish at 
College Restaurant. 
Liverpool: ‘‘A Moorland Village,’ by Mrs. Carey at Royal 
Institution. 
3. Manchester: Paper: ‘Charles Dickens: Caricaturist,”’ by 
Mr. George F. Gadd at Milton Buildings at 7-30 p.m. 
4. London: Short Papers by members on Our Mutual Friend, 
at Hamilton Hall, Victoria Embankment at 3 p.m. afternoon. 
6. Glasgow: ‘The Humanity of Dickens,” by Mr. J. Fraser Paton, 
at Accountants’ Hall. 
Southampton: Dramatic Performance of David Copperfield, 
under the direction of Mrs. G. H. Bishop. 
8. Birmingham: Papers by Miss Farrow and Miss Braham, at 
Grand Hotel, at 7-30 p.m. 
9. Edinburgh: Short Papers by Mrs. Aitchison Robertson and Miss 
Maybel Benvie, M.A., at Goold Hall. 
Winnipeg: An Evening with Thackeray, by Mr. H. G. Wade, at 
Convocation Hall, at 8-15 p.m. 
London: Headquarters Council Meeting at 30 Charing Cross, 
8.W., at 6-30 p.m. 
10. Hull: A Dramatic Evening, arranged by the Members, at the 
Exchange Room, the Metropole, at 7-15 p.m. 
Sheffield : Pickwick Night at Cutlers’ Hall. 
12. Southampton: Visit of the President, Mr. W. Walter Crotch. 
14. Nottingham: A Paper from a New Zealand Dickensian. Sketch 
by Messrs. B. and C. Warrener, at Mechanics’ Institute. 
14. Redditch: ‘Martin Chuzzlewit.”” A Conversation led by the 
President, at Almshouses. 
15. Bristol: ‘‘ Something New,” arranged by Messrs. F. J. Giddings 
and H. Orchard, at All Saints’ Hall, Clifton. 
Dublin: Musical Evening. Miss L. Ramsey at College Restaurant 
Liverpool: Members’ Evening: Discussion on Oliver Twist, 
and Annual General Meeting at Royal Institute. 
17. Toronto: Meeting at Conservatory of Music, at 8-15 p.m. 
21. Hackney: Lecture by Mr. B. W. Matz, at Old Gravel Pit Hall, 
Hackney. 
24. Edinburgh: Lecture: ‘Some Child Characters of Dickens,’ by 
Mr. Wm. Woodburn, at Goold Hall. 
Hull: Annual Meeting at the Exchange Room, the Metropole, 
7-15 p.m. 
28. 


Nottingham: “A Night with Copperfield,’ by Mr. Walter 
Attenborough, at Mechanics’ Institute. 

Montreal: Address by Professor John MacNaughton, M.A., at 
Victoria Hall. 

Birmingham: Annual Meeting at Grand Hotel, at 7-30 p.m. 

Glasgow: Annual General Business Meeting at Accountants’ 
Hall. 


Dublin: Literary Evening, Mr. Young, at College Restaurant. 
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